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One of the most arduous enterprises 
evef undertaken even by British sail- 
ors, whose very nature it is to set diffi- 
culties and dangers at defiance, was the 
expedition of Captain Franklin to the 
shores of the Polar Sea, in the years 
1819-1822; of which a most interesting 
narrative has just been published. 

The object of the Expedition was to 
facilitate the discovery of the North 
passage, in the prosecution of 
which, another of our gallant country- 


‘men, Capt. Parry, is engaged. Capt. 
‘Franklin, though not succeeding to the 


extent that could have been wished, has 


‘made many interesting discoveries in 


those regions, which have rarely been 
penetrated by civilized man, and never 
before with the same means of obser- 
Vation. In the course of the journey, 
our brave countrymen endured the most 
dreadful privations, and suffered all 
the horrors of cold, hunger, and fa- 
tigue. Snow for their bed, and a slab 
of ice for their pillow, they still were 
Contented, and had no other regret but 


__ that their success was not more decisive, 


and their discoveries of more impor- 
_ ; a thos it ever is with Britons, 
ov. I. 


"who, however difficult or dangerous may 


be the object in which they are engaged, 
sink all personal considerations in zeal 
for their duty to their country. 

Our engraving this week presents 
oné of those térrific scenes, which are 
numerous in the Arctic Regions, copied 
from an engraving in Capt. Franklin’s 
valuable Narrative, after drawings 
made on the spot, by Lieutenants 
Back and Hood, -who were attached to 
the Expedition. ~ 

The Dog-rib-rock, near Fort Enter- 
prise, is so called from a tribe of In- 
dians, named, -the Dog-ribs, who inha- 
bit the country to the Westward of the 
Copper Indians, as far as Mackenzie's 
River.. They are of a mild, hospita- 


“ble, but rather indolent, disposition. — 


They spend much of their time in 
amusements, and are fond of singing 
and dancing. In this respect they dif- 
fer much from the other aborigenes of 
North America, as they do in the treat- 
ment of women. The men do the la- 
borious work, whilst their wives em- 
ploy themselves in ornamenting their 
dresses with quill work, and in other 
occupations suited to og sex. 
e 
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When bands of Dog-ribs meet each 
other, after a long absence, they per- 
form_a kind of dance. A piece of 

_ ground is cleared for the purpose, if it 
is winter, of the snow, or if summer, 
of the bushes ; dnd the dance frequent- 
ly lasts for two or three days, the par- 
ties relieving each other as they get 
tired. The two bands commence the 
dance, with their backs turned to each 
other, the individuals following’ one 
another in Indian file, and holding the 
bow in the teft hand, and an arrow in 
the right. They approach obliquely, 
after many turns, and when the two 
bands are closely back to back, they 
feign to see each other for the first 
time, and the bow is instantly transfer - 
red to the right hand, and the arrow to 
the left, signifying that it is not their 
intention to use them against their 
friends. Ata fort, they use feathers 
instead of bows. ‘The dance is accom- 
fanied by a song. These people (says 

pt. Franklin, to whose Narrative we 
are indebted for these particulars) are 
the dancing-masters of the country. 

The White Wolf, of whicha draw- 
tng is given in our engraving, was kil- 
led at Fort Enterprise, during the 
second winter that the expedition re- 
mained in the interior. Its length was 
four feet four inches; its height, two 
feet ten inches, and the length of the 
tail was nineteen inches. {t was at 
first intended to preserve the animal, 
but proving too bulky, it was left be- 

-hind. It was previously known that 
white wolves existed in the vicinity of 
the Arctic seas; and it is probable that 
the loss of colour is effected by the se- 
verity of the winter season. A white 
wolf, and a Polar bear, brought from 
the Arctic regions by Capt. Ross, are 
now among the curiosities in the Bri- 
tish Museum. . . 





THE FIRST OF MAY. 
Now the bright morning star, day's 


harbinger, 
. Comes dancing from the East, and leads 
with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green 
lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale prim- 
rose. spire 


Hail, beauteous May! that dost in- 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dress- 


ing. 
_., Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
-Thas we salute thee with our early 


ie song, 
And welcome. thee and wish thee long. 
Minton. 
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The firstof May was dedicated by 
the Romans to one of the most pleasing 
and splendid festal rites. The houses 
were decked with garlands of flowers, 
and the day was devoted to pleasure; 
the principal inhabitants going to Ostia, 
a pleasant town about sixteen miles 
from the capitol, in order to spend the 
time in greater festivity. 

Some are of opinion, that the cus- 
toms formerly observed in England on 
the first of May, have rather been 
borrowed from our Gothic ancestors 
than from the Romans; whether this 
may have been the case or not they 
were certainly observed with equal 
spirit. Shakspeare says, that it was 
impossible to make the people sleep on 
May-morning, and this eagerness 
** 'T'o do observance toa morn of May,” 
was not confined to any particular rank 
in society, but royal and noble person- 
ages, as well asthe vulgar, went out 
a ‘* Maying”’ early in the morning of 
the first of May. Chaucer says, on 
that day ‘* fourth goth all the court, 
both most and lest, to fetche the flouris 
fresh and braunch and blome;” and 
Stowe states, that ‘‘in the moneth of 
May, the citizens of London of all 
estates, in every parish, or sometime 
two or three parishes adjoining toge- 
ther, had their several Mayings, and 
did fetch in May-poles, with divers 
warlike shows, with good archers, 
morris-dancers, and other devices for 
pastime all the day long ; and towards 
the evening they had stage plays, and 
bonfires in the streets.”’ 

King Henry the Eighth and Queen 
Katherine partook of this diversion, 
and rode a Maying from Greenwich to 
the high ground at Shooter’s Hill, ac- 
companied with many lords and ladies. 
Here they were received by a company 
of 200 tall yeomen all clothed in green, 
with green heods and bows and arrows. 
One of them personating Robin Hood, 
as captain of the band, requested the 
King and all his company to stay and 
see his men shoot; to which his Ma- 
jesty agreeing, Robin Hood whistled, 
and all the two hundred discharged 
their arrows at once, which they re- 
peated on his whistling again. Their 
arrows had something placed in the 
heads of them which made them whis- 
tle as they flew, and altogether made 
a loud and uncommon noise. ; 

About two years after this, an event 
happened which turned this day of fe- 
joicing into one of sorrow, and led for 
a time to the entire suppression in Lon- 


don of the May games. The citizens - 


taking offence at the encouragement 
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granted to foreigners, a priest named 
Bell was persuaded to preach against 
them at the Spital church, and in a 
very inflaming sermon, he invited the 
people to oppose the settlement of all 
strangers among them. Suddenly a 
rumour arose that,on May-day all the 
foreignersin London would beassassin- 
ated, and many of them sought their 
safety in flight. The circumstance 
coming to the knowledge of the King 
and council, Cardinal Wolsey sent for 
the Lord Mayor and several of the city 
council, and exhorted them in strong 
terms to use measures for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. A court of common 
council was .aecordingly assembled at 
Guildhall, the evening before May-day, 
in which it was resolved to order every 
man to shut up his doors, and keep his 
servants at home duringthe day. The 
order was communicated by each alder- 
man to the inhabitants of his ward; 
but when May-morning came, it was 
found to have met with only a partial 
observance. As one of the aldermen 
was passing up Cheapside, he observed 
two young men at play, and many 
others looking at them : he seized the 
youths, in order to send them to the 
Compter, but they were soon rescued, 
and the cry raised of ‘* Prentices! 
Prentices! Clubs! Clubs!”” A great 
crowd instantly assembled; the mayor 
and sheriffs made proclamation for their 
dispersion in the King’s name, but to 
no purpose ; insteadof obeyingit, they 
broke open the houses of a number of 
foreigners, particularly Frenchmen, 
and continued plundering them till three 
next morning. As the multitude began 
then to scatter to their houses, the 
mayor and his attendants picked up 
about 400 of the stragglers, and com- 
witted them to the several prisons. 
While the riotlasted, the lieutenant of 
the Tower fired several large pieces of 
ordnance into the city, but it is said 
without doing much mischief. 

On the 4th of May a special com- 
mission was opened at Guildhall for 
the trial of the prisoners; and to pro- 
tect the proceedings from any inter- 
ference on the part of the populace, 
the Duke of Norfolk brought into the 
City a body of 1800 men. On the 5th, 
thirteen persons were convicted and 
sentenced tobe hanged, drawn, and 
quartered; and on the 7th, ‘several 
more were condemned to suffer the 
same fate. For the execution of the 
criminals ten gallowses were erected 
in different parts of the city, and raised 
upon wheels, in order that they might 
be moved from street to street, and 
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from door to door, the better to im- 
press the whole population with the 
salutary terrors of the law. The dread 
day of punishment arrived; one man 
was executed at Cheapside, and the 
rest were about to be turned off, when, 
tothe great joy of many a weeping 
family, and of the populace at large, 
a respite arrived from his Majesty, and 
the criminals were remanded to prison. 

It was now resolved that the Lord 
Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen should 
wait upon the King, and solicit his 
forgiveness for the city. They went 
accordingly to his palace, at Green- 
wich, all clothed in deep mourning, . 
but were allowed to wait a long time 
at the privy chamber door before his 
Majesty would deign to give them au- 
dience. 

A tria} of pride still severer awaited 
the corporation. The king and court 
seemed resolved to make them undergo 
the most abject humiliation before re- 
storing them to favour. On the 22nd 
of May, the king held a court at West- 
minster Hall; he sat at the upper end 
under a cloth of state, surrounded by e 
great many nobles, knights, and gen- 
tlemen. Cardinal Wolsey announced 
to his Majesty, that the lord mayer, 
aldermen, and common council of the 
city of London were in waiting, and 
desired to lay themselves at his Majes- 
ty’s feet. The deputation were then 
introduced by the ‘lower end of the 
hall, and as they advanced, presented 
a truly melancholy spectacle. The 
chief magistrate, and other dignitaries 
of the city, were clothed in mourning 
gowns; they were followed by the 
whole of the prisoners, amounting to 
about four hundred, stripped to e 
shirts, bound together with cords, and 
with halters to their necks; and-to add 
to the wretchedness of the latter part 
of the scene, eleven women were’ be- 
held among the number of the con- 
demned. The whole falling on their 
knees, the recorder repeated the sup- 
plication which the corporation had be- 
fore submitted to his Majesty. ‘Cuardi- 
nal Wolsey made answer in the name 
of the king. After severely rebuking 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
monalty, for their neglect of duty, he 
told the prisoners, that for their offen- 
ces against the laws of the realm, and 
against his Mujesty’s crown and digni- 
, | richly merited death. At this, 
they all set up a cry of ** Mercy, gra- 
cious lord, mercy !’’ The seemed 
moved ; the nobles inte 3 andat 
last, yielding to the sentiment-of com- 
passion, which the spectacle before him 
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was so deeply calculated to excite, 
Henry pronounced atoud his fargives 
ness of the city, and the pardon of the 
criminals, who being immediately re- 
leased from their bonds, threw up 
their kalters inthe air, crying ‘‘ God 
save the King.” 

After this disgraceful affair, the 
May-games fell: into. some. ‘disrepute ; 
but as time-deprived the recollection of 
it of its bitterness, they wero gradually 
revived, tillin the reign of James the 
First, there was scarcely a village in 
the kingdom but had its appropriated 
games and dances. 

In 1664, the long parliament issued 

au ordinance against Maypoles, and 
they wereall takendown. At the Re- 
Storation, they: were permitted to Be 
erected again; butthe Puritans had by 
that time shorn the May-gaire of its 
principal glories. . . 
: Strutt mentions another custom ob- 
served on this day, which was kept up 
even in his time; that of the milk-maids 
dressing: themselves very gaily, and 
borrowing abundance of silver plate, 
whereof they made a‘pyramid, ‘whieh 
they adorned with ribhons and flowers, 
and carried it upou their heads, instead of 
their common pails, They were accom- 
panied by some of their fellow milk- 
maids; and with a bagpipe or fiddle, 
they went from door to door, and 
danced before the houses of their cus- 
tomers, > - #3 

All the ancient May-day customs. are 
entirely.in disuse in London ; and the 
only substitute is the ludicrous caper- 
ings of the:chimney-sweepers, some of 
whom are fantastically dressed in girls* 
elothes, their faces>are smeared: with 
brick-dust, by way of paint, and their 
dress embroidered with gilt paper in 
profusion. * ’ 

In the county of Durham, the first 
of May is still a festival, when the 
May-pole is erected, and decorated with 
flowers; a prize being given to the 
person who will climb up, and fix a 
garland on its summit. The village 
girls with their heads, and several parts 
of their dress, ornamented with wild 
flowers, and the young men. with gar- 
lands in théir hats, dance round the 
May-pole until derk, when they adjourn 
to the house of a neighbouring gentle- 
man, or farmer, whe has provided a 
supper on the occasion, and the even- 
ing is passed in singing, dancing, and 
other festive amusements. . ; 

In Huntingdonshire, the children in 
the villages display garlands on the 
first of ‘May. To a horizontal hoop, 
$wo semi-hoops are affixed verticular, 


‘ 


at right angles, forming. a sort of 
crown, and toe these are affixed flowers, 
ribbons, handkerchiefs, necklaces, sil- 
ver spoons, and whatever finery can be 
procured ; this is suspended at a consi- 
derable height above the road, by a 
rope extending across from house to 
house, or from chimney to chimney ; 
while the children attempt to throw their 


balls over it, from side to side, singing, . 


and some begging halfpence from pas- 
sengers. The money thus collected is 
afterwards spent in tea drinking, with 
cakes. 


There is asingular species of festivity 
at Padstow, in Cornwall, on the Ist of 
May, which is called the Hobby-horse, 
from canyess being extended with 
hoops, and _ painted, to resemble a 
horse. Being carried through’ the 
street, men, women, and children flock 
round it, when they proceed to a place 


. called Traitor Pool, about a quarter of 


a mile distant, in which the hobby- 
horse is always supposed to drink; 
when the head being dipped into the 
water, is instantly taken up, and the 


mud and water are sprinkled on the - 


Spectators, to the no small diversion of 
the whole party. 





THE MONTH OF MAY. 


- May, the fifth month in the year, 
reckoning. from our first, January ; and 
the third, counting the year to. begin 
with March, as the Romans anciently 
did, was called Maius by Romulus, in 
respect to the senators and nobles of: 
his city, who were named, Majores, as 
the following month was called Junius 
in honour of the youth of Rome, in 
honorem juniorum, who served him in 
the war; though some will have it to 
have been thus called from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury, to whom they 
offered sacrifice on the first day of it. 


In this month the sun enters Gemini, — 


and the plants of the earth in general 
begin to flower. The vulgar havea 
great opinion of the virtues of May- 
dew and May-butter. This month has 
ever been esteemed favourable to love; 
and yet thé ancients, as well as many 
of the moderns, look upon it as an un- 
happy month for marriage. The ori- 


‘ginal reason may perhaps be referred 


to the feast of the Lemures, which was 
held in it. Arthur Aikin says, ‘in 
this month the trees put on all their 
verdure ; the hedges are rich in fra- 
grance from the snowy blossoms of the 
hawthorn; and: the orchards display 
their highest beauty in the delicate 
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bloom -of the apple blossoms:" and 


Thomson calls May— 


** One boundless blush, one white em- 
purpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” 


This month is drawn with a_sweet 
and amiable countenance, clad in a robe 
of white and green, embroidered with 
daffodils, hawthorns, and blue bottles. 
Milton celebrates it, as does Shak- 
speare, when he says— 

* On a day, alack the day ! 

Love, whose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair 
, Playing in the wanton air.” 


+) Numerous are the proverbs and simi- 


lies May supplies: ‘* Maids are May 
when they are maids, but the sky 
changes -when they are wives.’’°— 
* Look at your corn in May, and you'll 
come weeping away: look at the same 
in June, and you'll come home in ano- 
ther tune.”—“ A swarm of bees in 
May is worth a load of hay: but “a 
swarm in July is not worth a fly.”— 
** May, come she early, or come she 
late, she'll make the cow to quake.” — 
And * A hot May makes a fat church- 
yard." P.T. W. 


MR.-HAYTER ON CRAYON 
PAINTING. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 

S1ra—Anxious to communicate some 
information to crayon painters which I 
know to be of great advantage to the 
art as well as to the artist, I wish you 
to give it publicity by inserting it ia 
the Mirror. 

The late Mr, Russell, in bis excellent 
“ Essay on Crayon Painting,” makes 
some objection to vellum as a surface 
or ground to use crayons on, owing, I 
believe, to its being animal substance. 
I do not recollect that he mentions 
whether ie had ever used vellum; 
but if he did, and painted on the pre- 
pared side, that is, the side adapted for 





: writing on, he must have found it very 


ill-adapted for the reception of crayons, 
because the right. side of vellum will 
‘not retain the paint. 

I have used crayons above 40 years, 
and am qualified, by experimental 
proofs, to affirm, ‘* that good drawing 
vellum, when painted on with good 


crayons, is the very best ground that’ 


I know of, and I have tried many ; and 
the colours are no otherwise change- 
able than what is the natural property 
of the material, and to which they are 


equally liable when used with water.” 


The back, or least prepared side of 


the skin, has a velvet-like nap, which 
receives and_retains, very permanent- 
ly, as full a body of crayon as any pic- 
ture can require, as generally hitherte 
known by the name of “ drawing vel- 
lum ;" and it is to such I give the 
above commendation. But still, bear- 
ing in mind the authority of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s remark, | was desirous of remov- 
ing his objection without relinquishing 
my favourite crayon ground, which 
led me to consider that vellum, for pic- 
tures; was liable to no wear, after be- 
ing safe on the straining-frame. ‘This 
thought induced me to inquire of a vel- 
lum-maker about the practicability of 
‘my proposal, which was, to extract the 
animal moisture in the greatest possi- 
ble degree, so as to leave the vellum as 
calcareous as possibic. ‘This 1 have 
found may be done PerrectTLy ; end 
it has not only divested vellum of the 
only objection that the best crayon 
painter we have ever had had made to 
it, but has greatly improved its ‘Rre- 
TAINING quality, the pores of the skin 
being deepéned or increased, affording 
a most perfect receptacle for the crayon 
material; and yet the general surface 
is preserved so smooth, that when the 
vellum is properly filled with the paint, 
nothing can appear more pleasing, as 
to texture—insomiich, that many (some 
of whom were considerable artists) 
have doubted my having used the crae 
yons dry; and éhey, as well as others, 
have taken them for smoothly finished 
water-colour pictures: I may be 
thought too partial to crayons, when 
sayiug I think them capable (in proper 
hands) of producing every effect that 
paint can produce ; and as for their du- 
rability, [know of nothing that has beed 
declared wanting but an wncha 
surfuce to lay them on, and which would 
also RETAIN them. This the improred 
vellum. will do completely; and, in- 
deed, it'insists on a thorough filling or 
body of paint before that sinooth- 
ness can be attained which is so pleas- 
ing in every picture that is liable to 
close inspection, if good in regard te 
the other requisites of a picture. 

This discovery, or improvement, 
renders the endeavour after a method 
of ** fixing crayons” as unnecessaty as 
(I thee ever thought it) futile, and 
leaves the picture to its only genuine, 
* fixing’’—a good plate-glass securely 
pasted over it to keep it from dust, 
and, like all other paintings, it should 
be kept dry. : 

I do not advance this information to 


. give crayons any undue preference to 


other modes of painting, but to ‘set 








erayon painting in that point of consi- 
deration which it will be found entitled 
to, if proper use be made of these sug- 
gestions. The necessity of my using 
erayons in preference to oil paint, cer- 
tainly did arise from a fit of illness, 
which may render any arguments I 
might advance less weighty than if they 
rested solely on scientific conclusions ; 
yet I should be ungrateful to the chief 
of my worldly means of life, were I 
not to mention what I have proved to 
be favourable to the practice of crayon 
painting. 

Crayons emit no offensive smell. If 
the colours of which they are com- 
posed are good, and properly refined, 
according to their substances, by grind- 
ing, calcination, or precipitation, and 
embodied into pastiles with the usual 
liquids best adapted to their various 
properties, they are no more liable to 
ehange their colours than in their ori- 
ginal state. Thus prepared, they are 
used without mizing with any liquid 
whatever, Can colours become a picture 
more purely than by these simple 
means? 

There is in some very interest- 

ing aspects of picturesque subjects, 
a certain clear, cool freshness, wherein 
blues, greens, and purples owe no 
eonnections with yellowness, red, nor 
brown, such effects crayon must be ful- 
ly competent to ; so are water-colours ; 
but the very light parts of a water-co- 
lour picture being but a thin tincture, 
pan liable a or fad- 
ing in a greater degree than cra ; 
for in crayons, the lights as well 8 as 
shades are produced by an equal body 
or quantity of the material. Indeed 
crayon agers 2 is most successfully 
effected by painting the darkest parts 
with as liltie of the material as will 
answer the purpose, while the lighter 
parts should be as full of crayon as 
the ground painted on will hold. 

I might advance much more in favour 
of crayons ; but I have no other inten- 
tion than that of publishing the advan- 
tage I have found by getting verzrum 
PROPERLY PREPARED, that those who 
know not how to use oil-paints, or, like 
— cannot endure the smell of the 

eles with which they mast be 
used, might still enjoy the felicity of 
painting. ' 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cnartes Hayter. 
24, Buckingham-place, 
Fitzroy-square. 
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MEDICAL QUACKERY. 
(Resumed from page 895.) 
PLANET STRUCK DOCTORS—MEDICAL 

SUPPERS—El.ECTRICIANS— PNEUMA- 

TIC CHEMISTS, 

The planet-struck doctors (for they 
have in a few instances assumed the 
title of M. D ) soar above my compre- 
hension, and as I have no ambition to 
build my chateau in nubibus, I shall 
leave them to take their flights of fancy 
as they please, giving them free liberty 
to take all such patients as choose these 
aerial excursions for the benefit of 
their health, to whom I say, bon voy- 
age. From these, for whom a certain 
large building, lately removed from 
Moorfields to St. George’s-fields, 
would be a proper receptacle—I come 
to others who are more in the substan- 
tial way, for they think it necessary to 
give expensive midnight suppers to 
such of the medical profession as will 
deign to accept them, in the hope of 
gaining or increasing what they call 
their practice, whether their suppers, 
their puffing, or their ability obtains 
the greater portion of emolument, they 
best know. An anecdote related to me 
by a gentleman present at one of these 
entertainments, shows they do not al- 
ways answer the purpose, at least in 
the manner one of the masters of the 
feast conducted himself, for he was 
jumping up. drawing corks, &c. as if 

e had been in practice as a butler all 
his life, and pressing his guests to eat 
or drink of this or that, assuring them 
they never tasted any thing like it in 
their lives. A physician who had been 
invited, finding himself annoyed by 
such ill-bred liberality, turned on one 
side, and said, ‘* d—n the fellow, does 
he suppose Inever ate any thing good 


‘till 1 came here?” A third set of 
these ‘* practitioners” are mathematical 


instrument-makers, who having learned 
to construct electrical apparatus, wish 
to make the public believe they know 
not only how to direct the power of 
this subtile agent, but also that they 
have become perfect adepts in medi- 
cine; this description of men havi 
no idea of honourable professional 
feeling, not only presume to force their 
medical advice on persons sent to them 
by surgeons and physicians for electri- 
city alone, but have been known to 
persuade patients, under various pre- 
tences, to take medicine, which, from 
the ignorance of the prescriber, has 
often proved seriously injurious. 
Being, as you know, very partial to 
scientific pursuits, I hesitated much be- 
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fore I gave up my intentions of em- 
barking in this line of the profession: 
not that I had any idea of becoming a 
star-gazer, nor should I descend to the 
level of the ci-devant mechanic, but the 
eertain expense I should incur to coun- 
teract the puffs and advertisements of 
others, joined to the entertainments I 
must give, to put myself on a par with 
some of these gentlemen, induced me 
to examine my pecuniary resources, 
and I was obliged to decline the con- 
test. If, indeed, the arch enemy of 
mankind did at the present day lend 
money upon simple bond, as we are 
told in the legends of olden time, he 
used to do, a fellow might be tempted 
to borrow of him; but since lawyers 
haye become so numerous that every 
chandler’s shopkeeper has his solicitor, 


-and the ‘ glorious uncertainty of the 


law’’ so great, I presume his cloven- 
footed majesty has abandoned his trade 
of usurer, probably he is afraid some 
of these clever fellows will find a flaw 
in his title. 

I was then advised to become a pneu- 
matic chemist, alias a dealer in gases, 
which are said to be a cure for all dis- 
orders incident to human nature; but 
agen. 3 the various accidents that 

ave occurred with the carburetted hy- 
dregen, or common coal gas, has ope- 
rated_upon the minds of the vulgar, 
who are not aware that there are many 
kinds of gas, and are afraid to give 
trial to such an apparently formidable 
remedy, lest it should explode within 
them, like the rockets, d-la-Congreve, 
lately tried in the whale fishery; or 
the system is too scientific to be under- 
stood by the popular world, or some 
other cause has operated to cause such 
a considerable reduction in the con- 
sumption of this aerial medicine, that 
the principal dealer, who used to send 
out his bottles filled with air, has now 
descended to a level with other trades- 
men, and fills his bottles with the more 
solid article, soda water, of which he 
has become an eminent manufacturer. 

I was once present when a merchant 
from the city, who had risen to afflu- 
ence by industry, was inhaling oxygen 
gas, which was ordered either to 
amuse, or as an experiment; the cit being 
a rich man, was attended by his phy- 
sician, who kept his finger on his pa- 
tient’s pulse, to note the effect, as 


_ oxygen increases the arterial action ; 


the merchant who had of late been 
more accustomed to swallowing Port, 
endeavoured to force the gas, by giv- 
ing a large gulp, as Lady Teazle says, 
into the stomach ; the effort wes: ludi- 
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crous, but his observation still more 
so, for turning to his medical attendant, 
he observed, “ this does not taste full 
in the mouth ;”* from this remark, and. 
his manner, I was convinced the pa- 
tient thought that he was the subject 
of some imposition, and after explain- 
ing to him the nature, and intended 
effect of the remedy, I opened a bot- 
tle of oxygen gas, and introduced a 
piece of paper, on which remained 
only a single spark : the instant renewal 
of brilliant flame astonished him, but 
observing the small quantity of water 
which is generally left in the bottles, 
in order, when they are turned down, 
to prevent the gas from evaporating, 
he very sagaciously remarked ‘ that is 
very. curious indeed, sir! but if you 
was to touch the real gush at the bottom 
there (pointing to the water) what would 
it do then 2?” 

Upon another occasion I examined 
the purity of the oxygen gas, which a 
patient was inhaling, and for which he 
paid six SHILLINGs a dozen bottles; - 
but I found it nothing more than com- 
mon air; perhaps his ignorance of the 
proper test for this gas had subjected 
him to the imposition. 

I also went one night to a lecture in 
este 44244% > Where, from the adver- 
tisements, the public were led to ex- 
pect that they would see a man leap 
many feet high who never leaped be- 
fore, and another sing the song of the 
Wolf in great style, although natu- 
rally he had no voice; all which was 
to be effected by the influence of the 
nitrous oxide, or laughing gas. I was 
rather unfortunate, for neither the 
volligeur nor the tocalist seemed to 
have a sufficient dose to produce the 
necessary excitement, and from the 
look of their eyes, countenance, and 
manner, I felt convinced they were con- 
federates or hirelings, and that the air 
they inhaled was only common air; 
for the effect of this singular gas is too 
well marked to allow any person ac- 
quainted with it to be deceived, 

It is to be regretted that some scien- 
tific medical man of character does not 
take up this subject, because in affee- 
tions of the lungs it is the only éopical 
application, and much relief might be 
afforded in many affections by increas- 
ing or diminishing the energy of this 
vital organ of existence, which cer- 
tainly can be effected by a judicious 
exhibition of these aerial fluids. 

As I am not however sufficiently 
strong in pocket to stem the torrent of 
ignorance, or of prejudice ' amongst 
the profession, excited, perhaps justly, 
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by the quackery of men who would in- 
jure any cause they espoused, I deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with the 
sale of gas. I must confess personal 
considerations crept a little into my 
cogitations, “ For says I to myself, suys 
I,” if I become a dealer in gas, peop 
knowing-my person merely, and not 
remembering my name, might say 
“shere comes,” or ‘* there goes the 
gas-man,” and I might absolutely ex- 
perience the pugnacious prowess of 
seme rough countryman, who probably 
would suppose he gained unfading lau- 
Fels by milling the. famous bozer the 

then alive); so Prudence 
whispered that I should let pneumatic 
medicine “ melt into thin air,” and, *‘ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a 
soreck behind.” 

By a card which I saw. at a patient's 
house, I found there was a person who 
styled himself an arthritist, and I con- 
fess I was desirous to see what kind of 
a compeer I should be likely to have, 
itl andor 


pted as a branch of practice 


diseases of the joints; I accordingly 
took some trouble to obtain an inter- 
view with him, and found a poor, de- 
crepid, visionary, and ignorant old 
man, too besotted with his own wild 
reveries to be reasoned out of them, if 
any one had been inclined to trouble 
himself with such an Herculean task, 
I therefore left him, advising the doc- 
tor to cure himself, for I have seldom 
seen more diseased joints than his. 
There are some I learn in London who 
are getting large annual incomes, by 
applying friction, in the English man- 
ner, to distorted or contracted limbs : 
at Oxford it was also practised very 
extensively ; and at Brighton there is 
a man and his wife who profess to 
Shampoo, according to the Indian man- 
ner ; all this is very well, and in some 
instances useful, but it unfortunately 
and too frequently occurs, that persons 
who profess some of these peculiar 
arts, endeavour to prove too much ; for 
they either deceive themselves, or, 
what is worse, deceive their patients, 
by promising them a cure in every in- 


stance which ts mo | 3 and I have 
even heard of a who assured a 
tleman labouring un under anchylosis*, 


Shich ts well known to be irremediable, 
that he would or en ane ry a 
F rpennd received 250 guineas!! but 

patient was no better, and on. the 
professor being publicly reproached 
with it in a medical society, he offered 
to return the money sooner than have 





® A stiffened and immoveable joint. 
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the affair discussed; if 1 am rightly 
informed he was expelled the society 
in consequence ; I am not acquainted 
however whether the money was re- 
funded: but I would ask how many 
persons have paid large sums undér a 
promise of cure, and have lost both 
their money and their time? The above 
offer of a return of money, although it 
was almost compulsory, is little bet- 
ter than the conduct of a black fellow, 
who professed and promised to cure a 
gentleman of the gout: Mungo re- 


ceived I believe 160 guineas, but the 
‘credulous dupe of a patient received— - 


no benefit; blacky was not satisfied, but 
demanded 40 guineas more, and com- 
menced an action to recover it, pro- 
bably hoping to intimidate; in this he 
failed, and the impudent Negro was 
content to put up with his loss sooner 
than bring the subject before a jury. 
(To be continued.) 


’ PETER PINDARICS; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
jo. VII, - 





THE QUICK RETORT. 
As two men of Oxford were walking 


* together, 
With their mouths full of jokes, and 
Z their hearts light as feather, 
A paper by chance on a window was 


set, : 
And inscribed thereupon ‘ This house 
to be let.” 


They rapp d at the door, and out came 
e maid, 
Who, seeing two gownsmen, felt rather 
afraid: 


‘* Are you to be let with this house, 
ray ?”’ cried one ; 

** No, sir (she replied) I'm to be let 
alone.” 





ENGLISH AND IRISH TAKINGS. 
A wag once asked an English clown, 
What he would take to stand, 
Stripped, on the steeple of the town, 
With weights tied to each hand. 
The clown a consultation held ; 
Thinks he, I may-fall down: 
Silver at length his fears repell'd, 
He said—* he’d take a crown.” 


The same wag asked an Irish clown, 
What he would take to stand, 

Stri , on the steeple of the town, 
With weights tied to each hand. 

Paddy reflected for a minute, 
His eyes with caution rolled ; 

Then simply cried—* the devil’s in it, 
Why sure I'll take a cold.” 
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The Esquimauy Sudians. 





The Esquimaux Indians, ef whom 
the above engravings are correct por- 
traits, are now exhibiting in Piccadilly. 
The distinguished patronage they en- 
joy, and the important place they hold 
among the fashionable exhibitions of 
the metropolis, will be a sufficient apo- 
logy for our notice, which we hope will 
prove acceptable to our readers. 

It is only within a few years that the 
discovery has been made of these sin- 
gular and interesting people, the inha- 
bitants of the Arctic Regions, who ap- 
pear to be in a perfect state of nature, 
and subject to all the privations which 
can well be imagined. When we con- 
template the situation of their country, 
whieh presents nothing but an unvaried 
scene of ice and snow, that has proba- 
bly been accumulating since the crea- 
tion, it is almost incredible that beings 
in the human form can exist in the 


winter season, which is very long. 


But the Esquimaux dwell in caves 
under ground, and do not seem sensi- 
ble of their desolate existence; in the 
summer season they have no regular 
place, but with their families, sledges 
and dogs (which are the only beast of 
draught they make use of), pursue one 
unlimited course of hunting and fishing. 
They are generally obliged to eat their 


food, consisting of seal and rein-deer, 
in its raw state. Their canoes are very 
light and formed of seal skin upon 
a small wooden frame, neatly and 
securely fastened together with the 
sinews of the rein-deer ; their huts and 
clothing, are formed of the seal skin, 
and their bedding of the rein-deer skin. 
The implements used by them are skil- 
fully constructed, and their expertness 
in throwing their darts is surprising. 
The two individuals, with ~ 
portraits we present our readers, are 
uamed Niakungitok and sCoonahnik, 
and are wan. and wife. They were 
brought to England by Capt. Hadlock, 
who exhibited them in America for 
some time. They have heen most suc- 
cessfully taught to read and write, and 
display an intelleet and capaeity that 
are yeally, astonishing ; and whenever 
they return to their own country they 
will be useful mewbers of society, and 
may be instrumental in rendering sas 
benefit to their fellow.creatures. They 
are perfectly harmless, inoffensive, and 
of cheerful tempers, and differ: very 
much from the general disposition of 
Indians. Capt. Franklin’s Narrative, 
relative to his discoveries in the regions 
the Esquimaux inhabit, has been al- 
ready read with admiration and delight ; 
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and sueh is the curiosity excited by it, 
that from 500 to 700 persons have since 
visited the Indians, as they are in some 
degree illustrative of the work, and 
every one seems anxious to view the 
natives of a. country which has given 
rise to so many expeditions, and with 
which we are still. so imperfectly ac- 
quainted. Should the brave and enter- 
prising Capt. Parry, however, succeed 
in the finding a North West passage, 
his success will form a very important 
feature in the annals of discovery ; and 
add a fresh laurel to the many alréady 
acquired by our gallant and hardy 
countrymen. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
frightful regions the Esquimaux inha- 
bit, and of the hardships our brave coun- 
trymen must have endured, from the 
following account of the snow houses 
of the Esquimaux, where Capt.Franklin 
wintered, &c. which is taken from his 
“* Narrative,’’ just published :— 

‘© The winter habitations of the Es- 
quimaux, who visit Churchill, are built 
of snow, and, judging from ene con- 
structed by Augustus to-day, they are 
very comfortable dwellings. Having 
selected a spot on the river, where the 
snow was about two feet deep, .and 
sufficiently compact, he commenced by 
tracing out a circle twelve feet in dia- 
meter, The snow in the interior of the 
circle was next divided with a broad 
knife, having a long handle, into slabs 
three feet long, six inches thick, and 
two feet deep, being the thickness of 
the layer of snow. These slabs were 
tenacious enough to admit of being 
moved about without breaking, or even 
losing the sharpness of their angles, 
and they had a slight degree of curva- 
ture, corresponding with that of the 
circle from which they were cut. They 
were piled upon each other exactly like 
courses of hewn stone around the cir- 
cle which was traced out, and care was 
taken to smooth the beds of the dif- 
ferent courses with the knife, and to 
cut them so as to give the wall a slight 
inclination inwards, by which contri- 
vance the building uired the pro- 
perties of a dome. The dome was 
closed somewhat suddenly and flatly 
by cutting the upper slabs in a wedge- 
form, instead of the more rectangular 
shape of those below. The roof was 
about eight feet high, and the last 
aperture was shut up by a small conical 
piece. The whole was built from 
within, and each slab was cut so that 
it retaiued its position without requir- 
ing support until another was placed 
beside it, the lightness of the slabs 
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greatly facilitating the operation. — 
When the building was covered in, a 
little loose snow was thrown over it, 
to close up every chink, and a low door 
was cut through the walls with the 
knife. A bed-place was next formed, 
and neatly faced up with slabs of snow, 
which was then covered with a thin 
layer of pine branches, to prevent them 
from melting by the heat of the body. 
At each end of the bed a pillar of‘snow 
was erected to place a lamp upon, and, 
lastly, a porch was built before the 
door, and a piece of clear ice was 
placed in an aperture cut in the wall 
for a window. 

‘* The purity of the material of 
which the house was framed, the ele- 
gance of its construction, and the 
translucency of its walls, which trans- 
mitted a.very pleasant light, gave it an 
appearance far superior to a marble 
building, and one might survey it with 
feelings somewhat akin to those pro- 
duced by the contemplation of a Gre- 
cian temple, reared by Phidias; both 
are triumphs of art, inimitable in their 
kinds.” - 





SPIRIT OF THE . 
Public Sournals. 


SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. 

The City of London has produced 
no name more likely to last through all 
time, than that of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington. His rise in life forms the 


subject of a nursery tale, so instruc- 


tively pleasing, that nurseries and 
story-telling must cease to exist, and 
every corner of Old England be divid- 
ed into rational parallelograms, before 
we can expect to find a person, grown 
to the years of maturity, who has not 


heard of “Whittington and his cat,’’ - 


and, at one time, believed every thing 
he has been told of their wondrous ad- 
ventures, Itis not, however, on nur- 
sery authority alone, that the boy rests 
his admiration of this prodigy of good 
fortune; for who, that on a holiday 
ramble has sauntered to Highgate Hill, 
has not seen at the bottom of it the 
identical stone on which Whittington, 
after running away from his master, 
sat ruminating on his fate till he heard 


Bow bells ringing this prophetic peal 
in his ears : 


‘*¢ Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 
The stone, it is true, seems not very 
old; but it has the words “‘ WH1TTING- 
TON’S sTone”’ inscribed on it in large 
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letters, and can juvenile credulity re- 
quire more ? 

The story of Whittington and his 
cat is not, after all, so remote from pos- 


. sibility as might be imagined. Mr. 


Southey, in his History of the Brazils, 
relates, that ‘the first ccuple of cats 
which were carried to Cuyuba, sold for 
a pound (pound weight) of gold. 
There was a plague of rats in the set- 
tlement, and they (the cats) were pur- 
chased as a speculation, which proved 
an excellent one. Their first kittens 
produced thirty oi/avas each; the next 
generation were worth twenty ; and 
the price gradually fell as the inhabi- 
tants were stocked with these beautiful 
and useful creatures.’’ In the east, 
alsc, according to a Persian MS. quoted 
by Sir William Gore Ouseley, there is 
an island, which derived its name from 
a circumstance of the same kind.—In 
the tenth century, one Keis, the son of 
a poor widow of Siraf, embarked for 
India with his sole property, a cat; 
there he fortunately arrived, at a time 
when the palace was so infested by 
mice or rats, that they invaded the 
king’s food, and persons were employ- 
ed to drive them from the royal ban- 
quet. Keis produced his cat, the noxi- 
ous animals soon disappeared, and 
magnificent rewards were bestowed on 
the adventurer of Siraf, who returned 
to that city, and afterwards, with his 
mother and brothers, settled in the 
island, which, from him, has been de- 
nominated Keis, or, according to the 
Persians, Keish.’? Mr. Collet, an in- 
telligent collector of RELICS, asserts, 
without. hesitation, that the story of 
Whittington and his Cat is ‘‘ borrow- 
ed” from this tale of the east; but to 
adopt this inference would be to admit, 
that mere resemblance constitutes com- 
munity of fiction. Itis scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that there may have 
been a plague of rats, and that cats 
may have been worth their weight in 
gold, more than once since the world 


Although it is just eee. there- 
fore, that the story of Whittington and 
his Cat, as it exists in nursery records, 
may have had some foundation in fact, 
there are few who will not be desirous 
of a more probable explanation of his 
extraordinary rise in life. Foote, in 
his comedy of ‘‘ the Nabob,”’ makes 
Sir Mathew Mite offer to the Society 
of Antiquaries a suggestion on the 
subject, which is not without ingenuity, 
whatever degree of truth it may pos- 
sess.—‘* The commerce,” says Sir Ma- 
thew, “ which this worthy merchant 


earried on was chiefly confined to our 
coasts; for this purpose he constructed 
a vessel, which from its agility and 
lightness he aptly christened a cat. 
Nay, to this day, gentlemen, all our 
coals from Newcastle are imported in 
nothing but cats; from hence it ap- 
pears, that it was not the whiskered, 
fourefooted, mouse-killing rat, but the 
coasting, sailing, coal-carrying cat— 
that, gentlemen, was Whittington’s 
cat.” 

We have the authority of Shakspeare 
for believing, that ‘* the squandering 
glances of the fool’ may often light 
upon facts that have escaped the pene- 
tration of wisermen. Although thrown 
out at random,: this conjecture of 
Foote’s happens to derive strong con- 
firmation from some remarkable facts 
in the life of Whittington, and of the 
period in which he lived. It was ne- 
eessary for a foundation to the fable, 
that the boy Whittington should be 
destitute and poor; but that this pic- 
ture of his youth is wholly ideal, there 
is the strongest presumptive evidence. 
In the ordinances of the college which 
he founded, and which goes by his 
name, he is stated to have been the 
sonof Sir William Whittington, Knight. 
It would appear, that there was a con- 
nection between this Sir William and 
the Lords of Whittington, in Derby- 
shire, but it must have. been through 
some younger branch of the- family ; 
for we read, that in 1088 the lordship 
of Whittington passed into the posses- 
sion of Guarine de Metz, who had won 
by his superior prowess the hand of 
Mollet, or Molde, the sole daughter 
and heiress of the Lord of Whitting- 
ton, ata tournament held for the pur- 
= of thus bestowing the lady, at 

veril’s Place, er Castle, in the Peak. 
The posterity of Guarine and Molde 
assumed the name of Fitzwarren ; and 
there is reason to believe, that it was 
into this family Sir Richard, the hero 
of the fable, married, for his wife is 
stated to have been an Alice Fitzwar- 
ren, the daughter of ‘‘ Hugh Fitzwar- 
ren and Dame Molde his wife.”” When 
Sir Richard grew up in life, he is said 
to have been of the Mercer’s company ; 
bat, like many others who have belong- 
to it, he was not a mercer, but a mer- 
chant. In the i ion to his memo- 
ry in St. Michael's church, he is styled 
* Flos Mercatorum,”’"—‘* The Flower 
of Merchants.” What the branch of 
merchandize was in which he engaged, 
is the point on which conjecture is to 
decide. 

While Whittington was yet a boy, 
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the burning of coal was considered such 
a public nuisance, that it was proliibit- 
ed by an act of Parliament, under pain 
of death; but it is singular enough, 
that by the time he had been * thrice 
Lord Mayor of London,” (1419) and 
although there is no trace of any re- 
peal, in the interim, of the prohibitory 


statute, the importation of coal formed. 


a considerable branch ef the commerce 
of the Thames. ** As early as 1421,"’ 
says Mr. Brand, in his History of New- 
castle, * it appears to be a trade of 
great importance, and that a duty of 
two-pence per chaldron had been im- 
posed upon it for some time.” To ac- 
count for the trade having made such 
progress, while a statute against it re- 
mained unrepealed, and of such rigor- 
ous operation, that, according to a re- 
cord in the ‘Tower, a person was once 
actually executed for offending against 
it (Sir Everard Home’s Dissertations) 
we must suppose, that the crown had 
exercised that dispensing power, which 
it assumed in the earlier periods of our 
history, and had permitted to the Heges 
generally the importation of the for- 
bidden eommodity; or, what is more 
probable, because more consistent with 
the court practices of those days, grant- 
ed to some favoured individual a li- 
cense to make his fortune, by infring- 
ing the law. It would be making a 
bold leap to a conclusion to say, that 
Sir Richard Whittington was the iudi- 
vidual on whom-this privilege was con- 
ferred; and yet the supposition is 
eountenanced by a very strong declara- 
tion in the foundation charter of Whit- 
tington’s college. The members of it 
are directed to remember. in their 
prayers ‘“‘ Richard the Second, and 
Thomas catedbend Duke of Glou- 
cester, special lords and promoters of the 
said Richard Whittington; showing 
distinctly, that it was to some special 
privilege or favour conferred on him 
by these princes, that he was indebted 
for his rise in life. 

It is farther extremely worthy of ob- 
servation, that from the first opening 
of the coal trade in England, and for 
ages efter, it had a reputation for mak- 
ing fortunes, only exceeded by that of 
the mines of Goleonda and Peru. Even 
as late as 1649, when Grey wrote his 
Chorographia of the Coal Trade, it 
could still excite the most splendid 
hopes.. ‘* Some south Gentlemen,” 
says Grey, *‘ have, upon great hope of 
benefit, come into this country to ha- 
zard their monies in coal-pits. Mas- 
ter Beaumont, a gentleman of great in- 
genuity and rare parts, adventured 


into our mines with his 30,0002. But 
within a few years, he consumed all 
his money, and rode home upon his 
light horse.” 

Many circumstances thus combine to 
heighten the probability, that Sir Ri- 
chard Whittington, who flourished at 
the same time with the commencement 
of this trade, was one of those who 
made a fortune by it; and that it was, 
as Sir Matthew says, ‘* the coasting, 
sailing, coal-carrying cat,” that was 
the real instrument of his aggrandize- 
ment. It had only to become a bye- 
word, that by a cat and aking he had 


made his fortune ; and popular invention : 


would soon supply all the other linea- 
ments of the story. . 

In the print of Whittington by El- 
strucke, he is represented with a gri- 
malkin by his side ; but Granger, our 
best historian of portraits, says, that 
it was substituted for a skull, which 
originally occupied its place, as the 
conmen je. did not choose to: pur- 
chase the print without their favourite 
traditional emblem. . 

. In whatever ‘channel of commerce 
Sir Richard acquired his wealth, it is 
certain’ that:he employed it in a very 
noble manier. We have seen how un- 
bounded was his gratitude tothe crown 
for the favours he had received from 
it, by the gift which he made to Henry 
the Fifth, of a sui equal to, at least, 
half a million of our present money. 
“ Never before,” said Whittington, 
** had subject such a king;"* and well 
did Henry reply, ‘* nor kingsuch a sub- 
ject.” But it was not on the court 
alone that he lavished his treasures. 
Sir Richard was a liberal benefactor to 
the city, over which he had so often 
the honour to preside. At his own ex- 
pense he built the chapel of Guildhall, 
and the-library of Christ’s Hospital ; 
made large additions to the Guildhall 
and St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; ‘and 
left funds to his executors for entirely 
rebuilding the_ prison of Newgate, 
which was previously in a most ruin- 
ous and miserable condition. He, be- 
sides, annexed to the church of St. 
Michael's a college of priests, called 
after his name, .with an alms-house for 
thirteen — persons ; and to use the 
words of his exeeutors, in the ordi- 
nances of the college, ‘¢ while he lived 
had ryghte liberal and large hands to 
the needy and poor.” 

-If ever mortal remains deserved to 
“ rest in peace,” those of Sir Richard 
Whittington demanded this tribute of 
respect from posterity ; yet, strange.to 
say, they have been more, perhaps, 
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than those of most men, the sport of 
rude and unhallowed hands. In the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, the Minis- 
ter of St. Michael’s church, to which 
he had been so liberal a benefactor, 


_ in the base hope of finding some riches 


interred with the corpse, caused the 
tomb to be broken open; and when 
disappointed of his golden visions, ra- 
ther than come away with nothing, he 
despoiled the body of its leaden cover- 
ing. In the succeeding reign, the pa- 
rishioners resolved to restore it; and 
again were the remains of this eminent 
man disturbed, in order to be re-clothed 
{n that vesture, of which the previous 
indignity had deprived them.—Percy 
Histories, London. 


Miscellanies. 


ORGAN AT HAERLEM. 

The organ in the cathedral church of 
Heerlen, in Holland, is reckoned to be 
the first in the world, It contains eight 
thousand pipes, some of which are 
pork a feet long and sixteen inch- 
es in diameter, and has sixty-four 
stops and twelve bellows. The notes 
of this wonderful instrument can swell 
from the softest to the sublimest sounds, 
from the warbling of the distant bird to 
the awful tone of thunder, until the 
massy building trembles in all the 
aisles ; it has a stop called the vor hu- 
mana, which most admirably imi- 
tates the human voice. Handel, pass- 
ing through Haerlem, could not of 
course resist the sight of- the far-famed 
organ: he procured the keys, &c. and 
amusing himself some time, at last got 
into one of his hep memes and rolled 
along the — and thundering notes till 
the very steeple shook : a man passing 
by entered: the church, but was so 
alarmed at the tremendous noise of the 
instrument and the shaking of the 
church, that he ran all round the city, 
and swore the devil had got into the 
organ. 


CHARLES II. AND A SAILOR. 

In the reign of Charles IL. a sailor 
who had been robbed of his pay in 
Wapping, determined to be revenged 
on the first person he met with. Next 
day ov ig a gentleman in Stepney 
Fields, to whom he related his mishaps, 
he insisted on having his loss made 
good. The gentléman for some time 
expostulated with him on the atrocity 
of such behaviour, but to no pur ; 
the tar was resolute, and the gentleman 
dreading the consequences, delivered 
his purse ; but soon after had the sailor 
taken up, examined, and committed to 
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Newgate; from whence Jack sent a 
shipmate with the following epistle to 
the King :— 

** King Charles, 

** One of thy subjects, the other 
night, robbed me of forty-pounds, for 
which I robbed another of the same 
sum, who has inhumanly sent me to 
Newgate,. and swears I shall be hang- 
ed; therefore for thy own sake save 
my life, or thou wilt lose one of the 
best seamen in thy navy. 

* Thine, 
** Jack SKIFTON.”” 
His Maje&ty on the receipt of the 
letter, immediately wrote as follows :— 
* Jack Skifton, 

** For this time, I'll save thee 
from the gallows; but if, hereafter, 
thou art guilty of the like, I'll have 
thee hanged, though the best seaman 
in my navy. Thine, ‘ 
“ Cuarces Rex.” 


SHENSTONE. 

Shenstone .was one day walking 
through his romantic retreat, in com- 
pany with his Delia (whose real name 
was Wilmot), when a person rushed 
out of a thicket, and presenting a pistol 
to his breast, demanded his money. 
Shenstone was surprised, and Delia 
fainted. ** Money,”’ says he, ‘ is not 
worth struggling for. You cannot be 
poorer than I am ; therefore, unhappy 
man, take it (throwing him his purse de 
and fly as quickly as possible.” The 
man did so: he threw his pistol 
into the water, and in a moment disap- 
peared. Shenstone ordered the foot- 
boy, who followed behind them, to 
pursue the robber at a distance, and 
observe whither he went. In a short 
time the boy returned, and informed 
his master that he followed the man to 
Hales-Owen, where he lived ; that he 
went to the very door of his honse, 
and peeped through the key-hole; that 
as soon as the man entered, he threw 
the purse on the ground, and address- 
ing himself to his wife, ‘take (says he) 
the dear-bought price of my honesty :*’ 
then taking two of his children, one on 
each knee,. he said to them, * I-have 
ruined my soul, to keep you from starv- 
ing;” and. immediately: burst. into” a 
flood of tears. Shenstone inquired 
after the mian’s character, and found 
that he was e labourer, who was reput- 
ed honest and industrious, but oppress- 
ed by want and a numerous family. He 
went to his house, when the man kneel- 
ed down at his feet, and implored 
mercy. Shenstone not only forgave 
him, but gave him employment as long 
as he lived. 
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ON BAKERS AND BREAD. 

The learned are in great doubt about 
the time when baking first became a 
particular profession, and bakers were 
introduced. It is generally agreed that 
they had their rise in the East, and 
passed from Greece to Italy after the 
war with Pyrrhus, about the year of 
Rome 583; till which time every 
housewife was her own baker; for the 
word péstor, which we find in Roman 
authors before that time, signified a 
person who ground or pounded the 
grain in a mill or mortar to prepare it 
for bakers, as Varro observes. Accord- 
ing to Atheneus, the Cappadocians 
were the most applauded bakers, after 
them the Lydians, then the Pheni- 
cians, To the foreign bakers brought 
into Rome, were added a number of 
freedmen who were incorporated into 
a body, or, as they called it, a college ; 
from which neither they nor their chil- 
dren were allowed to withdraw. They 
held their effects in common and could 
not dispose of any part of them. Each 
bakehouse ‘had a patronus, who had 
the superintendancy thereof; and these 
patroni elected one out of their number 
every year, who had the superinten- 
dance over the rest, and the care of 
the college. Out of the body of the 
bakers, every now and then, one was 
admitted among the senators. To pre- 
serve honour and honesty in the college 
of bakers, they were expressly prohi- 
bited all alliance with comedians and 
gladiators,* each had his shop or bake- 
house, and they were distributed into 
fourteen regions of the city. They_ 
were excused from guardianships and 
other offices, which might divert them 
from their employment. By our own 
statutes bakers are declared not to be 
handicrafts. No man, for using the 
mysteries or sciences ef baking, brew- 
ing, Surveying, or writing, shall be 
interpreted a handicraft. 22 H. VIII. 
eap. 13. The bakers of London make 
the 19th company, and were incorpo- 
rated in the year 1307. 

The art of making bread was not 
known at Rome until A. U. C. 580. 
Before this time the Romans prepared 
their flour into a kind of pap, or soft 
pudding, for which reason Pliny calls 
them eaters of pap. Among the an- 
cients we find various kinds of bread, 
such as panis siligineus, panis secun- 

, autopyrus, aceus, &c. The 
French have great varieties of bread ; 





* How different in modern days. A 
few years ago os had @ oe 
ilist, a baker by trade, ed the 
Master of the Rolls, 
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as queen's: bread, alamode bread, 
bread de Segovie, de Gentilley, qua- 
lity bread, &c. all prepared in peculiar 
ways by the bakers at Paris. The 
bread de Gonesse excels all others, on 
account of the waters at Gonesse, about 
three leagues from Paris; it is light, 
and full of eyes,t which are marks of 
its goodness. Bonpournichole or bon- 
pournickel, is the name of a very 
coarse bread eaten in Westphalia, and 
many other places. It still retains the 
name once given it by a French travel- 
ler, of bonpournichole, good for his 
horse Nichole, but is by no means a 
contemptible kind. itis far from being 

culiar to this age or country; it has 

een known in distant places, and in 
different ages, and was called by the 
ancients panis fJurfuraceus or panis 
impurus, from its not being so tho- 
roughly cleansed from the husk or bran 
as the fine sorts of bread are. The 
wrestlers of old ate only this sort of 
bread, to preserve them in their 


strength of limbs; and we may learn * 


from Pliny, that the Romans for 300 
years knew no other bread: and it has 
een said, that this coarse bread nou- 
rishes more, assuages hunger better, 
and generates humours less subject to 
corruption than the white. In Iceland 
bread is made from dried cod, likewise 
in Lapland, whose country affords no 
corn, and even among the Crim Tar- 
tars. In Upper Lusatia, a sort of white 
earth is found, of which the poor, 
urged by the calamities of war, make 
bread. This earth dug out of a hill 


where they formerly worked at salt-’ 


petre, when warmed by the sun, cracks, 
and small globules proceed from it like 
meal, which ferment when mixed with 
meal. Some persons have lived upon 
it for some time. It will keep for more 
than six years. P.T. W. 





THE LEANING TOWER OF 
PISA. 


The leaning tower of Pisa, so deserv- 
edly reckoned.one of the greatest archi- 
tectural wonders of modern Europe, has 
caused the city ta be one of the first 
pe that is visited by Tuscan travel- 

ers. The town which formerly stood 
upon the sea coast, was for ages the 
emporium of riches and commerce ; but 
the sea deserted it, and as the water 
flowed from its lofty battlements, the 
merchants and traders of the East re- 
tired with it, leaving nothing but the 
name ofits former commercial grandeur, 


+ An old proverb says, bread with 
eyes, and cheese without eyes. 
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which the hand of time has not been 
able to efface. Upon approaching Pisa’ 
from Leghorn, the singularity of its 
first appearance strikes you with a sen- 
sation of pleasing novelty, the houses 
and public buildings seem as if they 
were but just white-washed, whilst its 
leaning tower, purely white, is distinctly 
seen at one end of it, with trees on either 
side, and the marble mountains of Car- 
rano for the back ground. 

Upon entering the city, every thing 
appears beautiful; what Jooked white 
at first still remains so on closer inspec- 
tion—a novelty that fills with admira- 
tion every visitor; but such is the 
purity of the Italian atmosphere, that 
the hand of time which so defaces the 
noblest werks of art in this country, 
there loses its power: in vain do we 
search for moss-grown walks and 
crumbling stone. Antiquity still beams 
forth in the garb of youth! The prin- 
cipal objects of curiosity in Pisa, are the 
cathedral, the baptistery, the leaning 
tower, and the Campo Santo, or burial 
ground ; a set of walled cloisters, full 
of the oldest paintings in Italy. All 
these buildings are detached—they all 
stand in a fine open situation—they all 
look but just built—they are all of mar- 
ble, and the whole place is extremely 
clean. The baptistery is a fine doomed 
building, richly carved, and is used 
solely for christening in. The cathe- 
dral is in the Greek style, of the mjddle 
ages, and is said to contain whatever is 
rich, grand, or masterly, in architec- 
ture: its massy pillars of oriental 
granite give it a pleasant and diver- 
sified appearance; yet the leaning 
tower is considered Pisa’s greatest 
glory: with a mixture of wonder and 
terror, the beholder views it and in- 
Stinctively calls out, ‘‘ It’s falling, it 
falls, it must shortly fall; yet for ages 
has it remained, so to more distant time 
is it calculated to hand down the name 
of the architect with honour. It was 
built by William of Inspruck, a Ger- 
man, for the purpose of holding the 
bells of the cathedral to which it be- 
longs ; its height is about 140 feet, and 
its summit overhangs the perpendicular 
from the base 14 feet. During the 
building of the tower, the foundation 
gave way, from the looseness of the 
Sandy soil on which it is built. Pisa 
also boasts of a university, with 46 
professors, and 80 churches. The city 
Once contained 100,000 inhabitants, but 
at present there is not above 22,000, so 
thatthe grass is seen growing in some 
of the streets. This city exhibits one 
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of those geological changes which has 
so often engaged the attention of philo- 
sophers, the sea having now retired 
from it upwards of five miles, leaving 
nothing but a barren sterile — ‘3 


PURCHASE OF WIVES. 

In the Virginia papers lately received, 
we find some old documents, proving 
that in the early settlement of that 
Colony, it was necessary to import from 
England, young women as wives for 
the planters. A letter accompanying 
one of these shipments, and dated Lon- 
don, August 12, 1621, is illustrative of 
the simplicity of the times, and the 
concern for the welfare of the colony.— 
It is as follows:—‘* We send you, in 
the ship, one widow and eleven maids, 
for wives for the people of Virginia: 
there has bgen especial care had in the 
choice ofthem ; for there hath not any of 
them been received but upon good 
commendations. In case they cannot 
be presently married, we desire that 
they be put with several householders 
that have wives, till they can be pro- 
vided with husbands. There are nearly 
fifty more that are shortly to come, and 
are sent by our most Honourable Lord 
and Treasurer, the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, andcontain worthy gentlemen, who 
taking into consideration, that the plan- 
tation can ‘never flourish till families 
be planted, .and the respect of wives 
and children for their people on the 
soil; therefore have given this fair be- 
ginning, for the reimbursement of whose 
charges, it is ordered, that every man 
that marries them, gives 120lbs. of best 
leaf tobacco for each of them. Though 
we aré desirous that the marriage be 
free, according to the law of nature, yet 
we would not have these maids deceiy- 
ed and married to servants, but only to 
such freemen or tenants as have means 
to maintain them. Wepray you, there- 
fore, to be fathers to them in this busi- 
ness, notenforcing them to marry against 
their wills.” 








The Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gutherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” —Wotton. 


_ EPITAPH 
On the late tyrannical Dey of Algiers, 
who died of the plague, Mar. 1, 1818. 
Here lies one, who lately died, 
Nobody sorrowed, and nobody cried ; 
Where he’s gone, or how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares. 
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IWleness (says Quarles) is the dead 
sea that swallows all virtues, and the 
self-made sepulchre of a living man. 

EPIGRAM. 
If *tis to marry when the knot is tied, 
Why thew they marry who at Tyburo 
ride ; 
And if that knot till death is loos’d by 


none, 
Why then to marry and be hang‘d’s all 
one. 


On the South wall of Streatham 
Church, is the following singular in- 
scription: ‘ Elizabeth, wife of Ma- 
jor General Hamilton, who was married 
47 years, and never did one thing to 
disoblige her husband,”’ She died 1746. 

EPITAPH IN RIPON CHURCH-YARD. 
Bold infidelity turn pale and dye, 
Beneath this stone six infants’ ashes 


yes 
Say, are they lost or saved ? 
If death’s by sin, they sinned because 
they're here ; 
If heaven's by works, in heaven they 
, can’t appear. 
Reason, ah, how depraved ! 
But search the Scriptures sacred page 
the knot’s antyed, 
They dyed, for Adam sinned, they live, 
’ for Jesus died. 





No Tautu in THe Lanp.—A wo- 
man, eres nice in her intellect, 
stopped a divine in the street, with this 
salutation, “There is no truth in the 
land, Sir! There is no truth in the 
land!” “ Then you don’t speak truth, 
good woman,” replied the clergyman ; 
* Oh yes I do,” returned she hastily ; 
** Then there is truth in the land,” re- 
joined he as quickly. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.T..W., and Tim T--y--n, in our 
next. We thank the latter for his 
hints, which shall be attended to. 

A Correspondent reminds us that 
Monday next is the 259th anniversary 
of Shakspeare’s birth-day ; and he ex- 
presses a hope, in which we join, that 
every admirer of his genius will do ho- 
sour to his immortal memory. We are 
sorry that the letter of our Correspon- 
dent reached us too late for insertion 
this week. 

The article alluded to by ‘* Amator 
Veritatis” was taken from the Asiatic 
Journal. Does not the writer, with 
whese general sentiments we coincide, 
— the word iadulgence for abso- 

ution ; 
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Our readers are respectfully inform- 
ed that the First Volume of the Mirror 
will be- completed in the present 
month, 


—Adbertisement. 


DOLBY'S BRITISH THEATRE. 

A New, Cheap, and Elegant Edition of the 
Acting Drama. Each separate Play, price 
Sixpence. 

Seven Plays will form a volume, and the first 

play in every volume will be embellished with a 
ortrait of a distinguished London Performer, 

drawn expressly for this work by Mr. Wageman, 

and engraved by Mr. Woolnoth. Each Number 
is stitched in a neat ornamented wrapper, and 
is embellished with a 00d Engraving, from 
an original yay ~ they Mr. I. R. Cruikshank), 
engraved by Mr. White, representing the most 
interesting Scene. 

No.1. Romeo and Juliet, is embellished with 
an original PORTRAIT of Miss F.H. KELLY, 





‘as Jetset, Drawmexpressly for this Work by 


Mr.Wageman, and Engraved by Mr. Woolnoth : 
also, a beautiful Wood Engraving of the T'omd 
of the Capulets. ’ ; 

No. 2. She Stoops to Conquer. No.3. Mac- 
beth. No. 4. Pizarro. No.5. King Richard 
iil, No.6. Douglas. No.7. Way ta 
get Married. No.8. Othello. Othello,will be 
embellished, in addition to a fine Woad Engray- 
ing of the Death of Desdemona, with a highly 
finished ne of Mr. YOUNG, as Iago, 
by Messrs. Wageman and Woolnoth. 

DOLBY’S . BRITISH THEATRE com. 
bines with its cheapness many other attrae- 
tions, not to be found in any other work of a si- 
milar nature extant. Its cheapness renders 
it accessible to all. The Stage Directions 
and Descriptions of the Costume, render it net 
only an useful companion to the Theatre, but of 
obvious utility to provincial Amateurs, and as. 
pirants for theatrical distinction. The sides of 
entrance and of exit being correetly noted, as 
well asthe Stage Business in general, the work 
will show the exact manner in which each Play, 

ra, or Farce, i ducted in the London The- 
atres. The Managers of the London, as well as 
those of the Provincial Theatres, will also find 
their interests combined with those of the Pub- 
lic, in the circulation of this edition of the Act- 
ing Plays: the Introductory Remarks prefixed 
to each play will be principally directed to the 
illustration of the moral intended to be incul- 
eated by each piece respectively. 

This feature of the. work, the proprietors 

most respectfully presume, cannot fail to ren- 
der it peculiarly adapted for the use of family 
parties, and for-the juvenile class of play- 
goers in general. 
Sold by the Booksellers in Bath, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Bristol, Cheltenham, Exeter, Hull, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Liv: 1, reds, 
York; h; Sheffield, Stamford, Notting- 
ham, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, &c. &e. 

The BookseHing Trade are respectfully in- 
formed, that the Publisher will at any time er- 
change one Number for another, of this work, 
if kept clean, and not cut open. 

DOLBY, Printer and Publisher, for the Pro- 
prietors, 299, Strand, London. 
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